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Abstract 
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EU. It finds significant evidence that farmland grabbing is underway in the EU 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This study examines the issue of farmland grabbing in the EU. 

Europe is largely believed to be situated outside of the "global land grab", the popular term 
to describe the rising global interest in farmland and the increase in large-scale land deals 
world-wide. This study counters this suggestion by showing that there is significant, albeit 
partial, evidence that farmland grabbing is underway in the EU today, as measured by the 
degree of foreign ownership of land, the capturing of control over extended tracts of land, 
and the irregularities that have accompanied various land transactions. The scale and scope 
of farmland grabbing in the EU is however limited when compared to countries in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America and former Soviet Eurasia, with preliminary evidence indicating that 
farmland grabbing is concentrated in particular in Eastern European Member States. 

Farmland grabbing in the EU involves a heterogeneous set of actors including foreign and 
domestic, state and non-state, natural and legal persons. In addition to the establishment 
of large, corporate agricultural enterprises in Europe with the involvement of capital from 
all over the world, the rush for land has seen a new class of financial investor, not 
traditionally involved in the agricultural sector and made up of banking groups, investment 
funds, individual traders, and private equity companies, involved in farmland acquisition in 
the EU. Farmland grabbing in Europe also involves a new set of "land deal brokers" made of 
speculators and scammers who mediate corporate and state interests in land 

These diverse set of actors reflect the multiple drivers of farmland grabbing in the EU 
including: differential land prices throughout the EU which have encouraged speculation 
and processes of 'land artificialisation'; the unintended consequences of land reforms, land 
privatisation and land consolidation programmes in Eastern European Member States; the 
link between control over land and access to payments under the Common Agricultural 
Policy (CAP); and a variety of other EU policies linked to food, energy, trade, finance and 
investment. 

The study argues that the impacts of farmland grabbing, which remains a limited 
phenomenon in Europe, must be placed within the context of broader structural changes 
within the EU agriculture. Against the backdrop of dramatic levels of land concentration and 
the rapid exit of Europe's small farms, farmland grabbing, through its control, privatisation 
and/or dispossession of natural resources, has become an active factor in the further 
weakening of the socio-economic and environmental vitality of the rural sector. It is leading 
to the further erosion of Europe's model of family farming based on a sustainable and 
multifunctional form of agriculture and blocking the entry into agriculture of young and 
aspiring farmers. This has real implications for European food security, employment, 
welfare, and biodiversity as with the demise and marginalisation of small-scale farming in 
Europe, the multiple benefits of this type of farming system and way of life are also eroded. 

It is in this sense that the study draws broader connections between the ongoing but 
limited process of farmland grabbing in the EU and other burning land issues in Europe 
today. It makes a strong case that the ongoing (generic) trend of farmland concentration in 
Europe is just as problematic and deserving of policy attention as farmland grabbing. Not 
only does the highly skewed distribution of land in Europe conflict with the EU’s structural 
goal of dispersed land ownership, it has the danger of introducing profound disequilibria in 
European society as a whole. This study therefore challenges the notion that the 'land 
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question' in Europe is closed. On the contrary, we have a pressing land problem in Europe 
concerning the access to, control over, and use of land. 

With this background in mind, the study offers the following specific recommendations 
addressed to EU policy makers for regulating farmland grabbing in the EU. These are linked 
to the four horizontal frameworks (Internal Market, Agriculture, Environment, and 
Territorial Cohesion) upon which regulation at EU level is possible: 

1. I nternal market: 

• We recommend that the EU should allow Member States greater freedom to regulate the 
sale and lease of farmland within their territory, and call upon the European Court of 
Justice to show greater flexibility in its interpretation of the principle of the free 
movement of capital. A land market based only on the four freedoms (free movement of 
goods, persons, services and capital) is not sufficient to deal with the risk of 
discrimination and marginalisation related to sensitive issues surrounding the access to, 
control over, and use of farmland. Justifiable restrictions to the principle of the free 
movement of capital, in line with sound political objectives that are in the public 
interest, should be deepened and enlarged to allow Member States greater 
regulatory control. 

• There are a number of policy options that Member States may consider in this respect 
including setting upper limits for the acquisition of agricultural land and to create a 
system of pre-emptive rights to help those whose landed property is below this upper 
limit. Member States should also support the use of land sharing arrangements and land 
banks which support access to land for small, young, and aspiring farmers. 

• To facilitate Member States in regulating farmland within their territory, we recommend 
the development at EU wide level of new data collecting instruments on patterns of land 
tenure in Europe. The creation of a European Observatory, as proposed by the 
Peasant's Trade Union amongst others, that would document shifts in land ownership and 
include important economic, social and environmental criteria could be an important step 
towards developing a truly pan-European and socially relevant database on the state of 
the land in Europe today. 

2. Adjustments to the 2013 CAP toolbox 

• To break the link between the concentration of land and the concentration of subsidies, 
Member States should implement adjustments to the 2013 CAP toolbox which aim at 

empowering small farmers and 'de-concentrating' the land market in order to 
curtail farmland grabbing. To do this, we recommend the European Commission and 
Member States to: 

■ set the rate of internal convergence of payments to 100% 

■ adopt the redistributive payment as soon as possible and with the highest share of 
Pillar 1 

■ capping the basic payment above EUR 150,000 by applying a 100% reduction in 
payments and consider the possibility of setting up a lower capping at EUR 100,000 
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" make use of the young farmer scheme to the fullest extent possible, that is, using the 
2% of the national envelope for any new exploitation regardless of its size 

" make use of the small farmer scheme at its maximum allowable level of €1,250 and 
consider raising the maximum to more fully meet the needs of Europe's small farmers 

■ monitor the application of the CAP'S new greening policies 

■ use coupled payments to strengthen sectors in difficulty 

■ adopt a definition of an active farmer which is clearly anchored in the notion of work 
on the farm. The current exemption threshold of EUR 5,000 must be revised down as it 
excludes many of the smallest producers, particular in the NMS 

3. Environment 

• We recommend the adoption of environmental regulation at EU level to tackle the effects 
of land degradation arising from farmland grabbing based on a model of industrial 
agriculture. From this perspective, we encourage the further development of the Land as 

a Resource process. 

4. Territorial cohesion 

• We recommend that the Territorial Policy of the European Union should take into account 
the diversity and the richness of the rural areas and integrate marginal rural areas into 
broader development strategies that strive towards a balanced territorial development, 
both between the economic, social, environmental and cultural functions of a territory 
and between urban and rural spaces. 

5. I mplementation of the Tenure Guidelines in the EU 

• We recommend adopting a clear political orientation at the EU level on land through the 
crafting of a legal instrument. This could take the form of an EC Recommendation on 
Land, to be implemented through a series of EU Directives based on the four 
horizontal frameworks (Internal Market, Agriculture, Environment and Territorial 
Cohesion) which would aim at a comprehensive, holistic and human rights based 
approach to land. This would set out a strong and ambitious vision for the governance of 
(farm) land in the EU while offering Member States sufficient room for manoeuvre and 
flexibility in interpretation. 

• We recommend using the Tenure Guidelines for improving land governance in the 
European Union and informing the development of an EC Recommendation on Land. 
Implementation of the Tenure Guidelines must take into account the competences of the 
EU and of the Member States. 
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I NTRODUCTI ON 



While much attention has focused on the rush for land in the global South, far less 
attention has been paid to land issues in the high-income countries of the North. Europe, it 
is widely held, is situated outside of the "global land grab": the term popularised by NGOs, 
activists, the media, and those most affected to describe the surge in large-scale land deals 
around the world. To the extent that the role of Europe in the global land grab is 
addressed, it is through the involvement of European investors and policy drivers in land 
deals in the global South. 1 

This study challenges the premise that land grabbing is the exclusive concern of EU 
external policy. It argues that land grabbing is not confined to "spaces of poverty" in low 
and middle-income countries but is occurring also within "elite spaces", including in 
Europe's homeland (Van der Ploeg, J., et a I . , forthcoming). Land grabbing from this 
perspective is a global phenomenon which cuts across hemispheric and developmental 
divides and, while taking on different forms, is unified through the common dynamics of 
capital accumulation that underpin it. 

It is important here to be clear with how land grabbing is approached in this study. As 

others have noted, land grabbing is a contested term (Cotula, L., 2014). While there have 
been attempts to pin the term down, including through the use of legal constructs, there is 
no authoritative view as to how the term land grabbing is interpreted. The use of the term 
land grabbing in thus study does not therefore necessarily imply that a transaction is illegal 
nor, depending on one's point of view, that it is bad on all fronts. Rather this study 
approaches the issue of land grabbing from a political economy and human rights based 
perspective which sees land grabbing first and foremost as the capturing of the decision 
making power over how land is to be used, by whom, for how long, and for what purposes. 
From this starting point, land grabbing, in addition to the procedural aspects of a land deal, 
is also about the substantive dimensions and the implications a land deal has for 
democratic land control and access to land for the most vulnerable and marginalised. 

Following on from this approach, a few remaining points regarding the understanding of 
land grabbing in the European context are in order. As the proceeding chapters of this 
study will argue, land grabbing in Europe is not just about the routine functioning 
of land markets; it also involves the operation of "extra-economic" forces which allow land 
to be captured and concentrated in ever fewer hands (Van der Ploeg, J., et al . , 
forthcoming). With this capturing of control over extended tracts of land, land grabbing 
implies a drastic re-ordering of land use and attendant dynamics of social and ecological 
relations. As Borras, S. et al. (2013: 20) explain: 

The shift towards new forms of control implies a far-reaching re-ordering of 
agricultural production. Land grabbing does not mean that agricultural production 
is simply continued, albeit under new ownership and management patterns. On the 
contrary, both the bio-material reality and the socio-institutional contours of 
agricultural production are deeply affected’. 



1 See for example the study by Cotula, L. (2014) for the European Parliament which addresses the human rights 
impacts of land grabbing in low and middle-income countries and the role of the EU. 
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From a European perspective then, land grabbing is about the construction of landholdings 
that represent a deep rupture with family farming and the scale of farming that has typified 
European agriculture so far. 

This also means that farmland grabbing in the EU is intimately connected to other burning 
land issues in Europe today, including dramatic processes of farmland concentration and 
the disappearance of huge numbers of small farmers from agriculture each year. Although 
under threat, it should be remembered that the European model of farming is still one 
which is based on small, family farming: 84% of farms in the EU rely on family labour for 
their operations; 69% of all farms in the EU-27 work less than 5 ha of agricultural land, 
while small farms of less than 2 ha compromised nearly half (49%) of all agricultural 
holdings in the EU in 2012 (EC, 2013a). 

With this in mind, the structure of the study is as follows: 

Chapter 1 presents some of the key quantitative and qualitative data on the extent of 
farmland grabbing in the EU today. It offers some preliminary conclusions on the scale, 
geographical distribution, and nature of farmland grabbing in the EU Member States. 

Chapter 2 discusses the drivers of farmland grabbing and farmland concentration in the 
EU, including EU and Member States' land, agricultural, food, and bio-energy policies. 

Chapter 3 analyses the socio-economic and environmental impacts of farmland grabbing in 
terms of the decline of small farms in the EU and the barriers to entry for young and 
aspiring farmers; the emergence of large, corporate agricultural enterprises; threats to 
European food security and food sovereignty; rural unemployment, outmigration, and 
economic decline; and land degradation and other environmental concerns. 

Chapter 4 offers a series of recommendations addressed to EU policymakers for stopping 
farmland grabbing and reducing dramatic processes of farmland concentration in the EU. 
These recommendations are linked to EU frameworks on agriculture (the Common 
Agricultural Policy), the environment (Land as a Natural Resource), the international 
market (the principle of the free movement of capital), and territorial cohesion (Territorial 
Agenda 2010). It ends with a discussion as to how the broader European approach to land 
governance can be reformed through the implementation of the FAO Tenure Guidelines in 
Europe. 
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1. DATA ON THE EXTENT OF FARMLAND GRABBI NG I N THE 
EU 



KEY FINDINGS 

• Farmland grabbing is a limited but creeping phenomenon in the EU. 

• The geographical distribution of farmland grabbing in the EU is uneven and is 

particularly concentrated in Eastern European Member States. 

• The lack of transparency around large-scale land deals in the EU implies that 
farmland grabbing operates in part through 'extra-economic' forces. 

• Farmland grabbing in the EU involves a huge diversity of actors, including a new 

asset class made up of large banking groups, pension, and insurance funds, who 

are controlling an ever-increasing share of European farmland. 

• Farmland grabbing in the EU interacts with longer-term processes of land 
concentration which is a matter of high policy and social concern. 



This chapter provides an overview of the extent of farmland grabbing and farmland 
concentration in the EU. First, it provides a quantitative assessment, using the latest 
available statistical data, of the extent of farmland grabbing in the EU. The focus is on 
providing a pan-European overview of farmland grabbing and farmland concentration, but 
with selected highlights from particular countries. Second, it looks at the geographical 
distribution among the EU Member States of these processes. Third, it identifies some of 
the main actors involved, both in terms of their country of origin and the nature of their 
activities/investment. It ends with some preliminary conclusions regarding the extent and 
nature of farmland grabbing in the EU. 

A short methodological note is in order before proceeding. As previous studies (Cotula, 
L., 2014) on land grabbing for the European Parliament have noted, data on large-scale 
land deals is notoriously hard to come by. The lack of transparency around land deals, 
corruption, contractual clauses to safeguarded commercial confidentiality, the use of 
(unverified) media reports, the fluid nature of many land deals and the scaling back or 
collapse of many projects, the serious methodological challenges of comparing different 
data sets, and broader and longer term questions concerning the politics of evidence 
gathering, all conspire to make it virtually impossible to rely on accurate estimates. The 
quantitative data presented in this chapter should therefore be treated only as preliminary 
findings that offer entry points into understanding the nature and scale of farmland 
grabbing in the EU today. 

1.1. Quantitative assessment 

There is a general paucity of quantitative data on farmland grabbing in the EU. 

Available international databases on large-scale land deals have thus far tended to exclude 
the EU, with both the overview of media reports on overseas land investments between 
2006 and 2009 compiled by the International Food Policy Research Institute (IFPRI) 2 as 



2 Von Braun, J. and Meinzen-Dick, R. (2009), '"Land Grabbing' by Foreign Investors in Developing Countries: 
Risks and Opportunities", IFPRI Policy Brief 13, Washington, D.C.: IFPRI. 
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well as the data set with over 400 global land grabs released by the NGO GRAIN 3 , not 
registering any land deals in EU Member States. 

The Land Matrix database, a land monitoring initiative of the International Land Coalition 
(ILC), an international consortium working on land governance issues, has recorded large- 
scale land deals in the EU totalling 166,359 ha as of March 2015 (Table 1.). 

Table 1. Land Matrix reported deals in EU Member States 



Target Country 


Investor Country 


Intention 


Contract Size (ha) 


Lithuania 


Germany 


Food crops, Non-food agricultural commodities 


4,650 


Lithuania 


Germany 


Food crops, Non-food agricultural commodities 


3,350 


Bulgaria 


Bulgaria, Austria, 
USA 


Food crops, Other 


21,400 


Romania 


Denmark 


Food crops 


7,536 


Romania 


Denmark 


Food crops 


1,105 


Romania 


Denmark 


Conservation, Forest unspecified 


7,261 


Romania 


Finland 


For wood and fibre, Forest unspecified 


12,000 


Romania 


Luxembourg 


Agri, unspecified 


10,060 


Romania 


France 


Agri, unspecified, Food crops 


3,008 


Romania 


France 


Agri, unspecified, Food crops 


5,500 


Romania 


Denmark 


Food crops 


3,000 


Romania 


Denmark 


Food crops 


1,200 


Romania 


Denmark 


Agri, unspecified, Food crops 


2,000 


Romania 


Portugal 


Biofuels, Food crops 


25,244 


Romania 


Denmark 


Food crops, Livestock 


5,674 


Romania 


Denmark 


Agriunspecified, Food crops 


6,000 


Romania 


Italy 


Food crops, Livestock, Non-food agricultural 
commodities 


12,000 


Romania 


Italy 


Agri, unspecified, Food crops 


4,850 


Romania 


Austria 


Food crops, Livestock, Non-food agricultural 
commodities 


21,000 


Romania 


Italy, Netherlands 


Agri, unspecified, Food crops 


4,821 


Romania 


Germany 


Agri, unspecified, Food crops 


4,700 


TOTAL 






166,359 



Source: Land Matrix (2015). 



Supplementary evidence from a number of other academic, institutional, and NGO sources 
provide additional insight into the degree of foreign ownership of farmland in various EU 
Member States 4 : 



3 GRAIN (2012), 'GRAIN releases data set with over 400 land grabs', [online], 
http://www.qrain.orq/article/entries/4479-qrain-releases-data-set-with-over-400-qlobal-land-qrabs [accessed 
17 March, 2015], 

4 Data in this section has been collected from Ciaian, P. et al. (2012a), EESC (2015), and various case studies 
included in the book "Land concentration, land grabbing and people's struggles in Europe", an action- research 
project launched by the European Coordination Via Campesina (ECVC) and the campaigning network Hands Off 
the Land (HOTL). 
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•In Romania, there is no official statistical information on the foreign ownership of 
agricultural land but according to data from various sources, up to 10% of agricultural 
land is now in the hands of investors from outside the EU, with a further 20-30% 
controlled by investors from the EU. For example, in the county Timis, it is estimated that 
approximately 150,000 ha of agricultural land - almost a third of the agricultural area in 
the county - is cultivated by Italian-owned companies. The largest part of the cultivated 
land is also owned by these foreign companies. The number of land transactions as well 
as the area sold has more than tripled in Romania between 2005 and 2009. 

•In Bulgaria, there is similarly no official information on the degree of foreign ownership of 
agricultural land but based on anecdotal evidence collected from various sources, it can 
be deduced that there is substantial foreign ownership of agricultural real estate. For 
example, the Elana Agricultural Land Opportunity Fund, one of the largest non-banking 
financial groups, owned by QVT Fund LP (based in the Cayman Islands), Allianz Bulgaria 
(owned by the German Allianz Group), and Credit Suisse Securities (Europe) controlled 
no less than 29,320 ha of farmland in the country in early 2009. Meanwhile, the Ceres 
Agrigrowth Investment Fund, which includes Raiffeisen Centrobank AG amongst its 
partners, owned approximately 22,000 ha in 2008. Yet another large investment fund, 
the Winslow Group JSC, a Bulgarian- British partnership, invested in 4,000 ha of which 
2,500 ha was owned in 2008. 

•In Hungary, official databases would appear to indicate that farmland grabbing is a 
statistically insignificant phenomenon. Between 2005 and 2006, foreigners bought only 
700 ha of agricultural land - less than 0.2% of the total turnover. This rises marginally 
when it comes to the buying of farmsteads: between 1% and 1.5% of the farmsteads 
that changed ownership were bought by foreigners. However, these official records do 
not take into account land acquired through the use of so-called 'pocket contracts' - a 
term used to describe a multitude of covert contracts that aim to circumvent legal 
restrictions on transacting land (Box 1). When these are taken into account, according to 
different sources, foreigners owned around 400,000 ha (about 6%) of agricultural land in 
2008, rising to an estimated 1 million ha in 2013. 



BOX 1. POCKET CONTRACTS I N HUNGARY 

The terms 'pocket contracts' originally referred to land deals where the date of purchase 
remains unspecified and the contracts is kept 'in the pocket' until the moratorium on land 
sales is lifted. These contracts are not recorded in the land register so that, although the 
official record shows that a Hungarian citizen owns the land, in practice a foreign person 
owns the property. The term is now used to describe a multitude of contracts that aim to 
circumvent legal restrictions on transacting land, with one Hungarian County Agricultural 
Chamber identifying 16 different types of pocket contracts. An estimated 1 million ha of 
land has been obtained using pocket contracts by foreign persons or companies over the 
past two decades, including of Austrian, German, Dutch, Danish and British extraction. On 
the dubious premise that the contracts are legal, these entities have received an estimated 
HUF 300-500 million (approximately EUR 1.1 - 1.8 million) worth of national and EU 
agricultural subsidies since Hungary's accession to the EU. 

Sources: Ciaian, P. et al. (2012a) and Fidrich (2013). 



•In Poland, official statistics would again appear to indicate that the issue of farmland 
grabbing is a relatively minor one. Between 1999 and 2005, foreigners bought around 
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1,400 ha of land - less than 1% of the total agricultural land. However, even though 
Poland's transitional EU accession rules on the liberalisation of its land market bar 
foreigners from buying land until May 2016, according to reports by local farmers, more 
than 200 000 ha of land in the province of West Pomerania has been bought by foreign 
companies of Dutch, Danish, Germany and British extraction. This has been done through 
the use of what are called substitute or 'dummy' buyers - Polish citizens, often small 
farmers, who meet the legal requirements for making a limited tender and who are hired 
by the foreign companies to buy land and who then transfer control of it to the latter. 
Additionally, according to similar reports, foreign companies are estimated to be leasing 
up to 200,000 ha in the province. 

Furthermore, the following profile of foreign land ownership in selected Member States has 
been extracted from a study undertaken by Ciaian, P. et al. (2012a): 

•In Slovakia, where foreigners are allowed to buy agricultural land by setting up a legal 
entity, foreigners own approximately 20,000 ha or 1% of the UAA. 

•In the Czech Republic, according to a survey carried out by the Czech Union of 
Agricultural Businesses in 2006, foreigners owned 90,000 ha of agricultural land (or 2.1% 
of the total agricultural land). 

•In Lithuania, experts estimate that in 2007, foreigners owned 12,000-15,000 ha of 
agricultural land (i.e. about 0.5% of agricultural land), with some 30 foreign legal 
persons owning 10,000-12,000 ha and around 20 natural persons owning 1,000-3,000 
ha. 

•In Latvia, 427 and 512 land sales transactions in 2005 and 2006 respectively involved a 
foreign party, according to information from the state land register. These figures 
correspond to approximately 2% of the sales transactions that took place in those years. 

1.2. Geographical distribution 

As section 1.1. has already suggested, land grabbing within the EU is concentrated in 
the Eastern European Member States, with initial findings suggesting that Romania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Poland are particular hotspots. Foreign direct investment in the 
agricultural sector in Eastern European Member States has increased rapidly over 
the past few years (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. FDI in the agricultural sector (stock, €/ capita) in selected EU Member 
States, 2003 and 2008 5 
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Source: Ciaian, P., et al. (2012a), p.12. 

The concentration of farmland grabbing in Eastern Europe is particularly alarming given the 
fact that in the accession treaties of all the new Member States of Eastern Europe, 
exemptions to the free movement of capital with respect to agricultural land were granted 
during their transitional periods. This means that strict rules - if not outright moratoriums - 
on the foreign ownership of agricultural land were instituted for a specified period of time. 
For some countries, these exemptions expired in 2011 or 2014 (Bulgaria, Romania, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Slovakia) while for others (Poland and Croatia), they are set to expire 
in 2016 (Wiedmann, T., 2014). 

While farmland grabbing within the EU should be a primary concern for EU policymakers, 
large-scale land deals which take place outside of the EU are also of significance. Of 
particular relevance for this study are land deals 'around the EU' i.e. those which skirt 
the EU's borders as these may have significant implications for EU agriculture and 
farming populations (Van der Ploeg, J. et al., forthcoming). 

For example, despite the Law on Agricultural Land prohibiting the sale of agricultural land 
to foreign entities in Serbia, foreign companies have been able to bypass this restriction by 
buying up local farms and agribusiness holdings, allowing them to register their firms as 
domestic enterprises. The result is that in recent years there has been a significant 
expansion of land under de facto foreign ownership, including 6,000 ha under the control of 
Croatian national, Ivica Todoric; 1,500 ha acquired by the Hungarian firm Hajdu Avis (later 
re-sold with a substantial profit); and 10,500 ha under management of the Irish fund Baltic 
Property Investments (Sreckovic, M., 2013). Similarly, the Ukraine has witnessed a huge 



5 Note that as Ciaian, P., et al. (2012) point out, FDI flows in the agricultural sector (which are an imperfect 
proxy for foreign land ownership) are still very much limited compared to FDI in the food processing industry. 
This shows that upstream investments in the food chain are also relevant for an examination of land ownership 
and effective land control (see also Chapter 2.3.2.) 
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increase in foreign ownership of agricultural land with estimates that between 1.6 to 1.7 
million ha (Endres, A., 2015) has been transferred to foreign companies from Denmark, 
Sweden, Luxembourg, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Serbia, Russia, Saudi Arabia 
and the USA (Land Matrix, 2015). 

According to the Land Matrix database, land deals amounting to 4.3 million ha have been 
reported taking place 'around the EU', including in Russia, the Ukraine, and countries along 
the Mediterranean rim. While these figures should be treated with caution, they do point to 

the possibility that farmland grabbing, while limited within the EU at the moment, 
could accelerate and 'creep' into other parts of Europe, with farmland grabbing at the 
EU's periphery conspiring with farmland grabbing in the European heartland (Van der 
Ploeg, J. et al . , forthcoming). 

1.3. Actors 

It is difficult to generalise on the actors involved in farmland grabbing and the large-scale 
acquisition of farmland in the EU which is marked by a huge diversity of actors, both 
foreign and domestic, state and non-state, natural and legal persons. This reflects 
the broad range of purposes for which farmland in the EU is appropriated including inter 
alia agribusiness, energy, mining, tourism, real-estate, and speculation. Amidst this 
diversity, this section identifies a number of broad trends regarding the actors involved in 
farmland acquisition in the EU. 

First, rising global interest in farmland and the general transition towards a more flexible 
and polycentric global food regime, has seen the establishment of large agroholdings 
in Europe with the involvement of capital from all over the world. The Bulgarian 
agricultural sector for example has received foreign direct investment from China, Kuwait, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates and Israel in recent years (Medarov, G., 

2013) . Among the top 100 agricultural companies operating in Romania in 2011 are 
companies with ties to Lebanon, Italy, Lithuania, Denmark, the Netherlands, France, the 
USA, Great Britain, Portugal, Spain, and Austria 6 . 

The size of some of these agroholdings is unprecedented and out of standard 
European proportions. The biggest farm in Romania for example, belonging to the 
Lebanese owned Maria Group, amounts to 65,000 ha. With its own port and slaughter 
house, it exports meat and cereals, largely to the Middle East and East Africa (Nurm, K., 

2014) . Similarly, Bardeau Holding, which controls 21,000 ha in Arad, Timis, Caras Severin, 
and Arges counties in Romania, has its own transport infrastructure and undertakes its own 
storage (including two cereal warehouses, with capacities of 20,000 tonnes and 12,000 
tonnes respectively), processing, and marketing activities (Eco Ruralis, 2015a). It is linked 
to the Austrian Count von Bandeau, who is the fifth largest landowner and among the ten 
biggest farmers in Romania. 

Second, as various drivers have brought farmland into stark relief as a commercial asset, a 

new category of investors not traditionally involved in the agricultural sector and 
made up of individual traders, investment funds, including some of Europe's 
largest pension and insurance funds, and private equity companies, has appeared. 

The emergence of Black Sea Agriculture, a private investment fund set up by a former Wall 
Street trader which controlled 113 ha of land in Bulgaria in 2011 is but one example 



6 Eco Ruralis, personal communication. 
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(Medarov, G., 2013). Although the size of the investment is still relatively small compared 
to some of the large-scale land deals being closed in Europe today, the investment is 
significant as it is indicative of a new emerging trend, especially as the goal of the company 
is also to acquire much larger tracts of land along the Romanian and Bulgarian Black Sea 
coast in what is marketed as the 'Black Sea Farm Belt'. 

Under the banner of "portfolio diversification", a number of European banking 
groups, pension and insurance funds, have set up specialised agricultural 
investment funds to spread their risk and profit from the soft commodities boom, 
particularly following the 2008 financial crisis. Many of these investments operate 
through national subsidiaries and involve buy-and-leaseback arrangements, often with 
limited time-horizons. The investments of the Rabo Farm Europe Fund, a €315 million 
institutional investment vehicle of the Dutch Rabobank Group established in 2008 is typical 
of this kind of investor. Operating through 14 nationally registered companies in Poland and 
3 nationally registered companies in Romania, the Rabo Farm Europe Fund buys up 
farmland through national intermediaries and leases them to national agricultural 
enterprises and farmers 7 . Investors in the fund are promised an expected 8 to 9% annual 
return, betting on the consolidated land price increase. Other examples include the Italian 
insurance company Generali which controls 4,500 ha in Western Romania through a 
Romanian subsidiary (Eco Ruralis, 2015b), Germany's Allianz which holds a quarter of the 
shares in a fund which invests in Bulgarian agricultural land (Friends of the Earth Europe, 
2012), and KTG Agrar, a sub-fund of the Belgian banking and insurance group KBC, which 
controls 30,000 ha in Eastern Germany and Lithuania, amongst many others (ibid.). 

Third, the increase in large-scale land deals in Europe has given rise to a particular set of 
actors involved in facilitating these kinds of transactions. Borras et al. (2013) speak of the 
"land grab entrepreneurs": a rising new class of deal brokers, speculators and 
scammers who mediate corporate and state interests in land, sometimes producing 
unintended outcomes. An interesting case in this regard revolves around that of a Chinese 
agricultural firm, the Tianjin Farms Agribusiness Group Company, which in 2011 signed a 
lease agreement with a powerful investor in the village of Boynitsa in Bulgaria, to lease 
2,000 ha to produce corn, with a plan to acquire 10,000 ha more (Medarov, G., 2013). 
Although the Bulgarian government supported the deal, neither the local community nor 
the municipal authorities were consulted. In November 2012, the Chinese company 
abruptly announced that it was terminating the contract and moving elsewhere in the 
region. While the exact reasons for the termination of the contract remain sketchy, 
interviews with villagers report that the local arendatori (a Bulgarian term for a set of elite 
actors that has emerged distinctly in the context of land grabbing) had scammed the 
company, transferring less land and of inferior quality than was promised. 

The above example speaks to the role that domestic actors play in land grabbing, as 
well as the complicated role of the State as the key broker of these land deals. This 
is illustrated by the case of Flungary with the unlawful transfer of land and dispossession of 
previous owners through the use of 'pocket contracts' (see Box 1.). While the Flungarian 
State has taken action against these illicit contracts (for example by taking them up in the 
new Criminal Code of 2012), the government has also been implicated in various 
controversial land lease tenders in Fejer county and Southern Borsod amongst others 
(Fidrich, R., 2013). As Fidrich writes, "The role of the Hungarian State in this process [land 
grabbing] has been ambivalent. On the one hand, it has sought to regulate the worst 



7 Eco Ruralis, personal communication. 
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excesses of these land grabs, criminalising various practices. On the other hand, a state- 
capital alliance is actively facilitating and profiting from these dubious land deals". 8 The 
same holds true for the Romanian State Domains Agency, which has faced charges of 
professional negligence due to irregularities in the lease of state-owned land (Bodeanu, 
2012 ). 



1.4. From farmland concentration to farmland grabbing? 

Farmland grabbing in the EU is occurring against the backdrop and interacting with longer- 
term processes of land concentration. Indeed, Europe is currently experiencing 
tremendous and rapid land concentration (Table 2.). In 2010, the top 3% of farms 
controlled half of the total UAA in the EU-27, while 80% of farms, all below 10 ha, 
controlled only 12% of the total UAA (EU 2012). According to the EUROSTAT (2011) 
definition of large farms, large farms make up only 0.6% of all European farms yet they 
control one-fifth of the total UAA in Europe - an area equivalent to the total land area of 
Germany. This puts the state of land inequality in the EU, with a Gini co-efficient of 0.82, 
on a par with or even above countries that are noted for their highly skewed land 
distribution patterns such as Brazil, Colombia and the Philippines. 



Table 2. The extent of farmland concentration in Europe, 2010 9 . 



MS 


Agricultural 

holdings 

>100ha 


Total 

holdings 


% of 
holdings 


UAA of 
agricultural 
holdings >100 
ha (in ha) 


MS total UAA 


% of MS total 
UAA 


EU-27 


325,860 


12,014,700 


2.7 


90,872,940 


179,685,870 


50.6 


Austria 


2,850 


150,170 


1.9 


528,300 


2,878,170 


18.4 


Belgium 


2,260 


42,850 


5.3 


334,160 


1,358,020 


24.6 


Bulgaria 


5,490 


370,490 


1.5 


3,687,860 


4,475,530 


82.4 


Cyprus 


120 


38,860 


0.3 


19,770 


118,400 


16.7 


Czech 

Republic 


4,420 


22,580 


19.6 


3,085,160 


3,483,490 


88.6 


Denmark 


8,080 


42,100 


19.2 


1,750,750 


2,646,860 


66.1 


Estonia 


1,720 


19,610 


8.8 


688,710 


940,930 


73.2 


Finland 


3,820 


63,870 


6 


563,590 


2,290,980 


24.6 


France 


94,250 


516,100 


18.3 


16,453,960 


27,837,290 


59.1 


Germany 


33,620 


299,130 


11.2 


9,196,880 


16,704,040 


55.1 


Greece 


1,540 


723,060 


0.2 


1,950,180 


5,177,510 


37.7 


Hungary 


7,450 


576,810 


1.3 


3,034,080 


4,686,340 


64.7 


1 reland 


4,720 


139,890 


3.4 


1,150,010 


4,991,350 


23.0 


Italy 


15,490 


1,620,880 


1 


3,370,460 


12,856,050 


26.2 



8 Fidrich, R. (2013), 'The Return of the White Horse: Land Grabbing in Hungary', in Land Concentration, Land 
Grabbing and People's Struggles in Europe, edited by J. Franco and S. Borras, Amsterdam, Transnational 
I nstitute, p. 128. 

9 A short explanatory note on how to read the table. The first three columns following the list of member states 
detail the percentage share of the total number of agricultural holdings in each MS held by the largest farms 
(those in the biggest UAA class of 100 ha or more). The following two columns after that give the combined 
UAA occupied by the large farms and the total UAA of each MS. By comparing the two percentage columns 
(the fourth and the final column) one can see what percentage of land is controlled by the largest farms. Thus, 
for example, in the case of Austria, only 1.9% of (large)farms control 18.4% of the total UAA in the country. 
Note that the true extent of farmland concentration is not entirely captured by this table as, while in 20 MS 
'large farms' are all in the biggest UAA class of 100 ha or more, in a number of MS, the definition of what 
constitutes a large farm falls below this threshold. 
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Latvia 


2,570 


83,390 


3.1 


843,790 


1,796,290 


47.0 


Lithuania 


3,800 


199,910 


1.9 


1,140,040 


2,742,560 


41.6 


Luxembourg 


440 


2,200 


20 


66,030 


131,110 


50.4 


Netherlands 


2,210 


72,320 


3.1 


343,090 


1,872,350 


18.3 


Poland 


9,650 


1,506,620 


0.6 


3,120,900 


14,447,290 


21.6 


Portugal 


6,110 


305,270 


2 


2,117,670 


3,668,150 


57.7 


Romania 


13,730 


3,859,040 


0.4 


6,508,390 


13,306,130 


48.9 


Slovenia 


100 


74,650 


0.1 


32,880 


482,650 


6.8 


Slovakia 


2,210 


24,460 


9 


1,726,490 


1,895,500 


91.1 


Spain 


51,190 


989,800 


5.2 


13,089,450 


23,752,690 


55.1 


Sweden 


7,930 


71,090 


11.2 


1,589,000 


3,066,320 


51.8 


United 

Kingdom 


39,240 


186,800 


21.0 


12,481,400 


16,881,690 


73.9 



Source: Own elaboration based on EUROSTAT (ef kvaareg; key farm variables: UAA and holdings; ef oluaareg; 

number of farms by agricultural size of farm (UAA) 

This process of land concentration and land inequality has particularly affected 
Europe's small farms (those with an average UAA of less than 10 ha). Between 2003 to 
2010, the number of holdings of less than lOha dropped by a quarter, while from 2007 to 
2010 small farmers owning less than 10 ha lost control over 17% of their land, an area 
bigger than Switzerland. In contrast, the UAA occupied by large farms in the EU slightly 
increased (+4%) between 2003 to 2010. This shows a clear trends towards concentration 
of agricultural land in Europe, particularly given the fact that the total UAA has remained 
more or less stable in most Member States between 1990 to 2007 (although displaying a 
long-term decline). This means that the expansion of large farms in Europe has 
come at the expense of small farms. 

There is thus a danger that farmland grabbing will lock forces with ongoing process of land 
concentration in the EU as small farmers are ceding or losing control of their land at an 
alarming rate. With land concentrated in ever fewer hands, democratic decision-making 
power over land is also eroded. This suggests that the ongoing (generic) trend of 
farmland concentration is just as problematic and deserving of policy attention as 
farmland grabbing - something that the excessive focus on the 'foreignisation' of land 
implied by land grabbing tends to miss (Van der Ploeg, J . et al . , forthcoming). 

1.5. Preliminary conclusions regarding farmland grabbing in the 
EU 

As mentioned earlier, data on the extent of farmland grabbing in the EU must be treated as 
preliminary. However, the available evidence does provide us with some useful entry points 
for understanding the nature and extent of farmland grabbing in the EU: 

First, there is significant evidence that farmland grabbing is underway in the EU 
today, as measured by the degree of foreign ownership of land, the capturing of control 
over extended tracts of land, and the irregularities that have accompanied various land 
transactions. The scale and scope of farmland grabbing in the EU is limited when compared 
to countries in Africa, Asia, Latin America and former Soviet Eurasia. However, data shows 
that large-scale land deals in the EU have increased in the past decade. Farmland grabbing 
in the EU is as such best described as a limited, but creeping phenomenon. 
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Second, the geographical distribution of farmland grabbing in the EU is uneven, 

with particular regions and countries more affected than others. Preliminary evidence 
indicates that farmland grabbing is concentrated in Eastern European Member States. 

Third, the lack of transparency around land deals in the EU and the discrepancies 
between official records and local realities show that control over extended tracts of land 
does not simply occur through the routine functioning of land markets alone but implies 
an "extra-economic force" as well (ibid.). The term extra-economic force refers to 
special conditions offered by state-apparatuses (at national, regional and/or local level), 
good political connections, full support of governors, and to practices of “skirting the law”, 
such as “pocket contracts” in Hungary. 

Fourth, there is an argument to be made that the size of the landholdings acquired in 
these new transactions - which can amount to sometimes thousands of hectares 
of land - represent a deep rupture with family farming and the associated farm 
sizes that have characterised European farming so far. Land grabbing in this sense is 
not just about the procedural nature of the land deal itself (legal or illegal, or in between), 
it also matters very much who the land is owned or controlled by and what the land is used 
for. From this perspective, the emergence of a new asset class, made up of banks, 
investment, and pension funds, and other financial actors controlling an ever-increasing 
share of European farmland is a cause for concern (see also Chapter 1.3.). 

Fifth, the above indicative data on the degree of foreign ownership in various EU Member 
States is particularly alarming when set against the longer term trends towards land 
concentration and land inequality which have created structural biases against 
Europe's small, young, and aspiring farmers. 
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2. DRIVERS OF FARMLAND GRABBI NG AND FARMLAND 
CONCENTRATION IN THE EU 



KEY FINDINGS 

• The relatively low price of land in the new Eastern European Member States 
compared to the older EU Member States has been a major incentive for investors 
to acquire farmland in these countries and has encouraged processes of land 
speculation and land 'artificial isation'. 

• Land reform processes in the former Socialist Member States led to the emergence 
of highly dualistic agrarian structures that have paved the way for farmland 
grabbing. 

• Dramatic processes of land concentration within the EU have coincided with the 
concentration of the benefits of CAP subsidy in the hands of fewer and bigger land 
holdings. 

• High and increasing levels of concentration in the EU food market allow for the 
abuse of buyer power, undercut farmers' revenues, and increase their vulnerability 
to processes of farmland grabbing and farmland concentration. 

• EU bio-energy policy, in particular the 2009 Renewable Energy Directive, has 
encouraged new investors implicated in the rise of energy crops to acquire farmland 
and pushed up land prices. 



The drivers of farmland grabbing and farmland concentration in the EU are diverse and 
based on a convergence of historical patterns and contemporary trends. This chapter will 
address each of these drivers in turn. 

2.1. Differential land prices, land speculation, and land 
'artificialisation' 

The relatively low price of land in the new Eastern European Member States 
compared to the older EU Member States has been a major incentive for investors 
to acquire farmland in these countries. As Figure 2 shows, the variation in land prices 
between the different EU Member States, particular between the Eastern and Western 
Member States, is substantial. In 2009, for example, while the nominal agricultural land 
price in Poland stood at €1,000, this was five times higher in France, ten times higher in 
Spain, twenty-six times higher in Denmark, and forty-seven times higher in the 
Netherlands. 
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Figure 2. Nominal land sales prices in Europe in euro/ ha, 2005 
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Source: CEPS, KU Leuven and J RC (2013). 

It is not just in Eastern European Member States that farmland represents an attractive 
investment prospect. Throughout the EU, inflationary pressures are fuelling land 
speculation and the acquisition of farmland. In nearly all Member States for which 
data is available, with the exception of Poland and Germany, land sales prices increased 
between 2000 and 2009, with the sharpest rises experienced in Lithuania (+230%), 
Denmark ( + 151%), Romania ( + 150%), and Bulgaria ( + 116%). 

This rapid inflation has been attributed to the rise of 'new investors' in farmland 

(Chapter 1.3.), some with little connection to agriculture or farming. In fact, it is often 
precisely in the conversion of farmland from agricultural to non-agricultural use that the 
largest returns can be made. This process has been termed by French agrarian and 
environmental activists as one of 'land artificialisation': the loss of prime agricultural 
land to urban sprawl, real estate interest, tourism enclaves, and other commercial 
undertakings (Borras, S. et al . , 2013). In France, for example, more than 60,000 ha of 
mostly fertile farmland are lost every year due to land use conversion to non-agricultural 
uses. This is motivated in particular by the extraordinary re-sale value of converted 
farmland. It is not uncommon for instance for a €5,000 per hectare farmland to be sold for 
at least a hundred times more when converted to non-agricultural use (Ody, M., 2013). 
Similarly, the construction boom in Ireland led to land being re- zoned for large-scale 
housing projects, shopping centres, industrial estates and other commercial developments, 
especially around the outskirts of towns and cities. Land use planning was often chaotic. 
This created a huge incentive for the conversion of agricultural to non-agricultural land use. 
In 2006, 15.3 acres of agricultural zoned land was bought for €3 million to a local 
developer who planned to build 28 housing units (Anderson, F., 2013). The site is now 
worth approximately €290,000. 
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